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INTRODUCTION 


In  August,  1986,  the  Purchased  Services  Committee,  composed 
of  Parole  Board  management  staff  as  well  as  parole  officers,  was 
established  as  part  of  a  larger  Field  Services  Task  Force.  The 
committee's  goals  were  to  evaluate  present  uses  of  07  purchase  of 
service  money,  make  suggestions  for  future  funding  and  look  at 
agency  residential/special  programs  policy,  in  general.  The 
committee  soon  realized  that  no  recidivism  research  had  been 
conducted  in  the  area  of  residential  services  offered  to 
Massachusetts  parolees.*  This  study  was  conducted  in  an  effort 
to  provide  preliminary  knowledge  about  Massachusetts  parolees  in 
residential  programs. 

This  study  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  residential  programs,  but  as  a  descriptive 
analysis   of  whom  the  Board  sends   to  these  programs,   how  they 
adjust    there,     and   what   demographic    and*   behavioral    factors  are? 
associated   with   their    success   or    failure   at   the  program  and  on  • 
parole. 


RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 
LITERATURE 


OR  "HALFWAY  HOUSES"   A  REVIEW  OF  THE 


Although  the  halfway  house  movement  has"  proliferated  since 
its  development  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  research  has  not 
consistently  shown  that  these  programs  are  more  effective  than 
regular  parole  supervision.  The  literature  on  halfway  houses 
utilized  by  parolees  and  their  recidivism  rates  and  other 
measures  of  effectiveness  offers  mixed  answers.  However, 
research  has  consistently  shown  that  residential  programs  tend  to 
receive  a  "tougher"  parole  population  than  regular  community 
supervision . 

The  Residential  Program  Population 

A  national  assessment  of  parole  halfway  houses  (Latessa  and 
Allen,  1982)  found  that,  in  general,  halfway  houses  do  not  tend 
to  provide  services  to  the  "average"  parolee.  Halfway  house 
clients  "tend  to  be  the  more  alienated,  with  fewer  familial  and 
employment  contacts;  clientele  may  have  different  needs  and 
problems,  and  are  higher  risk."  A  1977  Ohio  halfway  house  study 
found  that  halfway  house  residents  were  significantly  more 
frequently  black,  had  twice  as  many  prior  offenses,  more  total 
offenses  as  adults,  and  higher  rates  of  identified  drug  use 
problems;  they  also  were  younger  at  the  time  of  first  recorded 
offense  than  other  parolees  not  placed  in  halfway  houses. 


*  An  evaluation  design  has  been  completed  recently  for  the 
Halfway  Back  Program  by  Consultant  Ellen  Chayet.  Also,  the  agency 
has  received  a  technical  assistance  grant  fromNiCto  study 
residential  policy  with  the  help  of  NISA  (National  Institute  for 
Sentencing  Alternatives). 
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Another  study  (Ryan,  1978)  found  that  Missouri  halfway  house 
residents,  in  comparison  to  clients  who  do  not  enter  halfway 
houses,  were  younger,  more  often  single,  less  well  educated,  and 
more  likely  to  have  their  parole  revoked  or  to  abscond.  A  1985 
Texas  study  showed  a  halfway  house  population  with  a  higher 
proportion  of  cases  with  drug/alcohol  abuse,  white  parolees,  more 
educated  parolees,  parolees  with  a  more  extensive  criminal 
history,  more  serious  property  offenders.  A  study  of  Brooke 
House  in  Boston  (Beha,  1977)  outlined  a  profile  of  its  typical 
state  parole  client:  "white,  Catholic,  from  Boston...  unskilled, 
has  worked  irregularly;  he  has  completed  some  high  school.  He 
had  been  incarcerated  three  times  before  the  current  sentence... 
He  served  approximately  22  months  for  his  present  offense.  He 
was  between  25  and  26  years  old  at  release." 

Residential  Program  Effectiveness 

Summarizing  the  research  in  the  area  of  the  effectiveness  of 
residential  programs  is  a  difficult  task.  Experimental  studies, 
which  usually  offer  the  most  valid  results,  are  few  and  the 
results  are  not  significant.  Non-experimental  studies  define 
success  in  different  ways,  thus  precluding  comparison;  Latessa 
and  Allen  report  nineteen  such  studies  with  recidivism  rates 
ranging  from  0  to  54%.  The  authors  also  cite  23  studies  using  a 
"halfway  house  group"  and  "non-halfway  house  comparison  group." 
12  of  these  studies  found  more  favorable  recidivism  rates  for  the 
halfway  house  group;  six  found  no  difference,  and  five  found  less 
favorable  rates.  The  Brooke  House  study  Tound  that  its  clients 
did  not  return  to  prison  at  any  greater  frequency  than  those 
granted  direct  release. 

The  Texas  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  study  (Eisenberg, 
1985)  did  find  a  population  for  which  Texas  parole  halfway 
houses  appeared  to  be  effective:  for  alcohol  abuse  cases,  for 
assaultive  cases,  for  chronically  unemployed  cases  and  for  poor 
risk  cases.  The  Brooke  House  Study  (Beha,  1977)  identified  the 
Brooke  House  client  who  is  likely  to  succeed  on  parole:  he  is 
somewhat  older,  has  done  a  longer  stretch  in  prison,  is  more 
likely  to  come  from  outside  Boston,  to  have  been  married  at  the 
time  he  was  incarcerated,  has  a  lower  risk  rating,  spent  more 
time  at  Brooke  House  and  has  completed  the  program. 

A  recent  "what  works?"  study  (Genevie  et  al.,  1983)  reviewed 
recidivism  studies  for  halfway  houses  and  concluded  that, 
"overall,  adult  groups  assigned  to  halfway  houses  have  higher 
rates  of  recidivism  than  groups  assigned  to  standard  parole 
supervision...  although  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  the 
research  findings,  the  trend  among  groups  assigned  to  halfway 
houses  is  clearly  towards  higher  rates  of  recidivism." 

To  summarize,  halfway  houses  deal  with  a  more  serious 
criminal  population  with  results  that  are  about  as  positive  as 
any  other  kind  of  release.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  to  better 
identify  which  kinds  of  clients  are  appropriate  for  which  kinds 
of  halfway  houses,  and  this  research  needs  to  be  operationalized 
into  parole  policy. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS   PAROLE  BOARD  AND  RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 


Budget 

In  Fiscal  Year  1985  (the  time  period  under  study)  the  agency 
devoted  $181,  266  Tor  40  beds  in  residential  programs  (3%  of  the 
total  budget).  However,  this  amount  and  its  relationship  to  the 
total  budget  does  not  reflect  the  extent  to  which  parolees 
participate  in  residential  programs  in  the  Commonwealth.  While 
the  Parole  Board  pays  for  some  bedspace  (see  Exhibit  1),  parolees 
are  eligible  for  a  variety  of  other  non  parole- funded  placements, 
be  they  state-funded  facilities  such  as  Rutland  Heights  State 
Hospital's  Addictions  Unit  or  facilities  funded  by  private,  non- 
profit agencies  such  as  the  Salvation  Army's  Harbor  Lights 
Program. 

EXHIBIT  I 

Residential  Program  Budget,  Fiscal  Years  1985,   1986,  1987 

Program  Number  of  Beds  Amount  Allocated 

1985  1986  1987 


Coolidge  II  10  $103,923  $114,584  $123,584 
MassCAPP 

Residential  8  $43,912  $59,587  $66,955.60 

Halfway  Back  20  $33,431*  $242,813  $267,628 
Catholic 

Charities  2    $10,299  $21,097 


("Recovery  House") 


TOTALS:  $181,266         $427,283  $479,264.60 


*  This  amount  represents  one  month  operational  costs  in  1985. 
Halfway  Back  was  fully  operational  in  1986. 


Formal  Written  Policy 

Massachusetts  Parole  Board  written  policy  on  residential 
programs  is  limited.  Apart  from  two  sections  describing  the  use 
of  our  own  Halfway  Back  and  MassCAPP  programs,  three  paragraphs 
of  an  eight  volume  agency  policy  manual  specifically  mention 
overall  residential  placement  policy.  Section  223.01  (13)  of  the 
volume  on  Parole  Decision-Making  Guidelines  reads: 

"Suitability  for  a  residential  parole  or  pre-release  program: 
Individuals  for  whom  the  prognosis  is  poor  if  released  directly 
to  the  community  may  be  considered  for  various  types  of 
residential  programs  so  as  to  enhance  their  chances  of  a 
successful  community  reintegration." 

Section  542.04  (d)  of  the  volume  on  Field  Services  reads: 
"If  the  inmate  has  neither  a  viable  home  nor  work  program,  a 
community  residential  facility  may  be  the  most  appropriate 
alternative.  When  seeking  such  a  facility,  proximity  to  the 
inmate's  community  should  be  the  governing  factor." 


.  1 1 


L 
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Lastly,  Section  562.05  of  the  Field  Services  volume  reads: 
"Community  Residential  Centers:  The  Parole  Board  provides  funds 
for  community  residential  centers  for  offenders  in  pre- 
release/parole transition  (699  House)  and  for  mentally 
retarded/developmentally  disabled  parolees  (MassCAPP  Residence  at 
Brooke  House).  The  Parole  Officer  shall  develop  a  working 
knowledge  of  community  residential  centers  available  to  parolees 
in  the  region  and  is  encouraged  to  refer  parolees  to  these 
facilities  when  the  need  is  indicated." 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  committee  and  I  formulated  several  main  research 
questions : 

1.  Actual  use  of  residential  programs:  How  many  of  those  inmates 
who  received  these  votes  were  actually  released  to  a  residential 
program? 

2.  What  are  background  characteristics  of  those  released  to 
residential  programs.  Do  they  differ  from  the  overall  parole 
population  profile? 

3.  Do  those  paroled  to  residential  programs  actually  complete  the 
program?  How  long  do  they  stay  at  the  program?  What  treatment 
do  they  receive  there? 

4.  What  are  the  revocation  rates  for  those  who  don't  complete  the 
program?  For  those  who  do  complete  the  program?  What  kinds  of 
parole  violations  cause  revocation?  Are  there  any  significant 
relationships  between  background  characteristics  and  revocation 
for  this  residential  program  group? 

METHODS  OF  RESEARCH 

This  study  looks  at  the  54  state  and  county  (those  with 
sentences  of  over  a  year)  parolees  who  were  paroled  to 
residential  programs  after  receiving  votes  of  "reserve  to 
residential  program"  in  the  first  four  months  of  1985.  Follow-up 
data  were  collected  in  the  fall  of  1986,  thus  allowing  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  elapse  after  admission  to  the 
residential  program.  Since  most  of  the  subjects  under  study  were 
released  by  the  fall  of  1985,  the  follow-up  period  is 
approximately  one  year.  In  effect,  only  1  parolee  was  still 
enrolled  in  the  program,  due  to  a  late  release. 

This  study  is  a  population  study,  meaning  that  the  subjects 
selected  do  not  represent  a  sample  of  an  overall  group.  The 
subjects  included  are  all  those  who  received  a  vote  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1985  and  were  subsequently  released  to  a 
residential  program. 
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In  order  to  gather  a  total  list  of  names,  I  researched  the 
Parole  Board  hearing  code  sheets  completed  by  the  Research  and 
Planning  Unit.  The  information  on  these  sheets  is  based  on  the 
Parole  Board  hearing  vote  sheets  that  Institutional  Parole 
Officers  in  state"  and  county  facilities  fill  out  monthly  after 
Parole  Board  hearings  at  their  institutions. 

A  list  of  subjects  was  gathered  from  state  and  county  Parole 
Board  votes  in  the  first  four  months  of  1985.  I  chose  the  first 
four  months  of  1985  because  (1)  I  wanted  to  get  a  list  of 
approximately  50  persons,  this  being  the  acceptable  minimum  size 
for  a  study  group  and  (2)  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  follow  up  these 
individuals  for  at  least  six  months  after  their  release. 

A  data  sheet  was  designed,  based  on  the  research  questions 
stated  earlier,  to  facilitate  information  gathering.  Codes  were 
developed  for  specific  biographic  and  behavioral  information 
(See  Appendix).  The  next  step  was  to  pull  the  parolees'  files 
from  the  central  file  room  in  the  Department  of  Corrections  (for 
state  cases)  and  from  Parole  Board  records  (for  county  cases). 
After  a  few  cases  were  coded,  the  form  was  revised  to  better 
reflect  the  actions  of  the  parolees  studied.  In  many  cases,  up- 
to-date  information  was  missing  from  the  files  and  I  contacted 
institutional  parole  officers,  field  parole  officers  and  their 
support  staff,  and  the  Special  Operations  Unit  to  uncover  the 
missing  information. 

Once  all  the  information  was  gathered,  I  proceeded  to  input 
it  on  the  central  office  microcomputer,"  and  obtained  the 
statistics  that  are  included  in  this  report  by  using  the  DBase 
III  Plus  software  package. 


RESULTS 

1.  Actual  Use  of  Residential  Programs:  How  many  of  those  inmates 
who  received  these  votes  were  actually  released  to  a  residential 
program? 

Upon  examining  the  number  of  all  release  votes  compared  to  the 
number  of  release  votes  to  residential  programs,  I  found  that 
release  votes  to  residential  programs  constituted  11%  of  all 
release  votes  for  the  four  month  period.  The  votes  to 
residential  programs  were  made  on  state  and  county  cases  with 
-roughly  the  same  frequency. 

EXHIBIT  II 

State  and  County  Parole  Board  Release  Votes 

State    Cty.>lyr.  Total 
Release  votes,   first  four  months  of  1985:     356  225  581 

Release  votes,   first  four  months  of  1985, 

to  residential  programs   :  38  28  66 

Percentage  of  total:  11%  12%  11% 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2014 


https://archive.org/details/residentialplaceOObarb 
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However,  all  those  given  residential  program  release  votes 
do  not  always  end  up  being  released  to  these  programs.  (1)  An 
inmate  may  choose  to  wrap  up  his  or  her  sentence;  (2)  the  Board 
may  rescind  the  vote  and  deny  parole  for  a  variety  of  reasons; 
(3)  There  may  be  no  space  available  at  the  program,  or  a  long 
waiting  list,  or  (4)  The  inmate  may  not  be  accepted  by  the 
residential  program.  The  inmate  may  develop  a  viable  home  and 
work  plan  and  persuade  the  Board  to  release  him  or  her  to  a  home 
address  instead  of  a  residential  program.  Of  the  total  66  given 
release  votes  to  residential  programs  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1985,  54  actually  made  it  to  the  program  (82%).  These  54 
parolees  constitute  the  study  group  for  this  report. 

2.  Who  are  the  parolees  at  residential  programs?  How  do  they 
compare  to  the  overall  parolee  population? 

I  compared  the  parolees  placed  at  residential  programs  to 
the  overall  parole  population  by  looking  at  these  results  and  the 
results  of  Richard  Lunden 1 s  Risk  and  Recidivism  Among 
Massachusetts  Parolees;  An  Exploratory  Study,  completed  in  1985. 
Lunden  gathered  a  sample  of  258  parolees  from  the  total  parole 
population . 

Lunden 's  study  looked  at  sex,  age  at  release,  race,  marital 
status,  education,  substance  abuse  history,  and  criminal 
history,  including  the  type  of  governing  offense  for  the  most 
recent  sentence;  the  number  of  prior  commitments;  the  number  of 
prior  paroles;  the  number  of  prior  parole  revocations;  and  age  at 
first  commitment.  Although  his  study  breaks  down  the  results  for 
county  and  state  parolees,  I  will  not  be  doing  this  due  to  my 
limited  sample  size.  Also,  Lunden  included  county  cases  with 
sentences  of  less  than  one  year  ("hearing  officer  cases")  in  his 
sample,  which  I  did  not,  except  for  a  few  cases  from  Framingham. 

Additionally,  I  looked  at  some  characteristics  not  included 
in  the  1985  study,  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  to  the 
overall  parole  population  at  this  time:  city  of  residence  prior 
to  incarceration,  institution  released  from,  number  of  children, 
history  of  mental  illness,  approximate  time  served  before  present 
parole,  and  conditions  for  parole  release  (besides  "reserve  to 
residential  program,  must  complete  program"  which  all  subjects 
studied  received) . 

The  following  are  demographic  and  criminal  history 
characteristics  of  this  sample,  compared  to  data  taken  from 
Lunden' s  1985  sample  of  the  overall  parole  population. 
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Sex:    Compare      90%   male,    10%    female    in   the   overall  parole 
group  to  94%  male,   6%  female  in  the  residential  program  parole 
group. 

Age  at  Release  from  Prison:  Compare  the  average  age  at 
release  from  prison  for  the  overall  parole  group  as  28  to  the 
average  age  at  release  from  prison  for  the  residential  program 
group  as  30. 

Race:  Compare  69%  white,  23%  black  and  8%  hispanic  in  the 
overall  parole  group  to  78%  white,  18%  black  and  4%  hispanic  in 
the  residential  program  group. 

Marital  Status:  Compare  approximately  64%  never  married  in 
the  overall  parole  group  to  60%  never  married  in  the  residential 
program  group. 

Education:  Compare  70%  in  the  overall  parole  group  with  a 
GED  or  less  than  12  years  of  formal  education  to  86%  in  the 
residential  program  group. 

♦Alcohol  Abuse:  Compare  37%  yes,  59%  no  (4%  unknown)  for  the 
overall  parole  group  to  91%  yes,   9%  no  for  the  residential  group. 

♦Drug  Abuse:  Compare  30%  narcotic  abuse,  66%  no  narcotic 
abuse  (3%  unknown)  for  the  overall  parole  group,  to  68%  general 
drug  abuse,  32%  no  general  drug  abuse  for  line  residential  program 
group .  ** 

Governing  Offense:  Compare  36%  for  property  offenses,  44% 
for  crimes  against  the  person,  12%  for  drug  offenses  and  7%  for 
OUI  offense  in  the  overall  population  group  to  32%  for  property 
offenses,  59%  for  crimes  against  the  person,  2%  for  drug 
offenses,  and  7%  for  OUI  in  the  residential  program  group. 

Prior  Adult  Commitments:  Compare  42%  none,  32%  one  prior 
commitment,  and  26%  2  or  more  for  the  overall  parole  group  to  26% 
none,  24%  one  prior  commitment  and  50%  2  or  more  for  the 
residential  program  group. 

Prior  Paroles:  Compare  62%  none,  38%  one  or  more  for  the 
overall  parole  group  to  35%  none,  65%  one  or  more  for  the 
residential  program  group. 

Prior  Parole  Revocations:  Compare  7  3%  none,  27%  one  or  more 
for  the  overall  parole  group  to  48%  none,  52%  one  or  more  for  the 
residential  program  group. 


*  "Alcohol  abuse"  and  "drug  abuse"  were  checked  "yes"  when 
material  in  the  file  mentioned  past  or  present  abuse  of  alcohol 
or  drugs. 

**  Lunden  restricted  his  definition  to  "addiction  or  heavy 
involvement  with  the  use  of  heroin  or  other  opiates." 
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Reparole  Status:   5  of  the  cases  (9%)  were  reparoles. 

Age  at  First  Commitment:  Compare  48%  under  21,  35%  21-29, 
and  17%  30  or  older  for  the  overall  parole  group  to  51%  under  21, 
45%  21-29,  and  4%- 3  0  or  older  for  the  residential  program  group. 

Additional  Background  Characteristics  of  the  Residential  Program 
Group  only: 

City  of  Residence  Prior  to  Incarceration:  34%  of  the  study 
group  resided  in  Suffolk  County  prior  to  incarceration. 

Institution  Released  From:  41%  (22)  of  the  study  group  were 
released  from  county  institutions;  6%  (3)  were  released  from 
state  prerelease  facilities;  and  53%  (29)  were  released  from  non- 
prerelease  state  facilities. 

Number  of  Children:  47%  of  the  residential  program  group  had 
one  or  more  children  (whether  the  subjects  were  married  or  not), 
53%  had  none. 

History  of  Mental   Illness:   28%  of   the  residential  program.: 
group  had  a   history  of  mental   illness,    as  evidenced  by  clinical 
statements  or  IPO  descriptions  in  their  files. 

Average  Number  of  Months  Served  Prior  to  This  Parole:  This 
averaged  2  years  and  9  months  for  the  residential  program  group. 
The  range  was  2  months  to  16  years. 

Parole  Treatment  Conditions:  (apart  from  "Reserve  to 
Residential  Program"):  For  the  residential  program  group,  these 
treatment  conditions  were  (reminder:  each  case  can  have  a  number 
of  conditions ) : 


Special  Condition 

Percentage  of  Cases 

Raw  Numbers 

Mandatory  mental 
health  counseling 

with  this  Condition 
15% 

8 

Mandatory  alcohol 
counseling 

31% 

17 

Mandatory  drug 
counseling 

11% 

6 

Supervise  for  drugs 

87% 

47 

Supervise  for  liquor 
abstinence 

81% 

44 

Mandatory  AA 

24% 

13 

Mandatory  mental 
health  evaluation 

2% 

1 

1 
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There  were  no  cases  in  the  study  group  for  the  following 
conditions:  "  "Supervise  for  Association,"  "Close  Supervision," 
"Supervise  for  Gambling,"  "Mandatory  Drug  Evaluation,"  "Mandatory 
Alcohol  Evaluation,"   "Must  Be  Employed  within  (time  limit)." 

SUMMARY 

The  preceding  data  suggest  that  the  residential  study 
population  presents  a  more  serious  profile  than  the  comparison 
group  of  all  parolees.  The  "needs"  level  is  more  severe, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  But,  given 
the  fact  that  these  needs  are  precisely  the  focus  of  many 
residential  programs,  this  disproportion  could  be  expected.  Few 
of  those  paroled  to  residential  programs  have  been  afforded  a 
pre-release  experience;  perhaps  these  individuals  are  being 
paroled  to  a  residential  program  with  that  goal  in  mind.  Also  of 
note  is  the  greater  amount  of  educationally  disadvantaged  in  the 
residential  study  population. 

On  traditional  measures  of  risk,  the  residential  study  group 
also  presents  a  serious  picture.  When  compared  to  Lunden's 
sample  of  the  overall  parole  population,  more  of  the  residential 
program  placements  have  prior  commitments,  prior  parole  failures, 
offenses  against  the  person,  and  a  first  commitment  at  a  younger 
age.  Not  surprisingly,  the  residential  study  population  is 
slightly  older  than  the  overall  parole  population. 

The  outcome  of  this  study  indicates  that,  proportionate  to 
the  overall  parole  population,  fewer  minorities  and  women  are 
placed  in  residential  programs. 


3.  Do  those  paroled  to  residential  programs  actually  complete  the 
program?  How  long  do  they  stay  at  the  program?  What  treatment 
do  they  receive  there? 

Of  those  54  actually  released  to  residential  programs,  only 
15  (29%)  actually  completed  the  program,  by  definition  of  the 
program  itself,  as  reflected  in  the  parole  officer's  running 
records.  25  (48%)  abandoned  the  program,  3  were  transferred  to 
another  program,  1  is  still  enrolled  in  the  program,  and  8  were 
revoked  while  in  the  program.  The  program  status  of  2  parolees 
was  unknown. 

The  programs  where  this  group  of  parolees  was  sent  included 
parole- funded  programs  (15  cases,  or  28%)  and,  to  a  greater 
degree,  non  parole- funded  programs  (39  cases,  or  72%).  27 
different  residential  programs  were  used. 

Those  who  abandoned  the  program  stayed  for  an  average  time 
of  27  days  with  a  range  of  1  day  to  2  months,  22  days.  However, 
42%  of  those  abandoning  the  programs  did  so  in  their  first  week 
on  parole. 
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Treatment  received  at  the  programs  was  invariably  substance 
abuse  related:  59%  of  the  cases  involved  alcohol  abuse  treatment; 
4%  involved  drug  abuse  treatment;  and  9%  involved  both. 

4 .  What  are  the  recidivism  rates  for  those  who  don't  complete  the 
program?  For  those  who  do  complete  the  program?  What  kinds  of 
violations  cause  revocation?  Are  there  any  relationships  between 
background  characteristics  and  revocation  for  this  residential 
program  group? 

A  total  recidivism  rate  (recidivism  being  defined  as  a  Board 
voted  parole  revocation)  of  61%  was  found  for  the  residential 
program  group.**  This  can  be  roughly  compared  to  a  31%  recidivism 
rate  (one  year  follow-up)  for  the  overall  parole  sample  in 
Lunden 1 s  1985  study.  However,  for  those  who  completed  the 
program,  the  recidivism  rate  was  20%.  (Three  out  of  fifteen 
revoked.  )  For  all  others  who  did  not  complete  the  program,  the 
rate  was  77%.  Of  the  25  (48%)  who  abandoned  the  program,  21  were 
revoked . 


Of  the  33  or  61%  who  were  revoked,  the  reasons  were  as  follows: 

Reason  Number  of  Cases  Revoked 

New  Arrest  (with  or  without  technicals*)   9 

Technical  Violation  ONLY   5 

Whereabouts  Unknown  (with  or  without  technicals ).. 17 

New  Arrest  AND  Whereabouts  Unknown   2 

TOTAL:  3  3 


Those  that  were  eventually   revoked   lasted  an  average  of  99 

days  on  parole   (as  measured  by  the  time   from  day  of   release  to 

the  date  the  warrant  was  issued);  the  range  was  7  days  to  11 
months,   12  days. 

Those  11  parolees  with  new  arrests  were  distributed  as 
follows:  5  property  crimes,  4  person  crimes,  1  drug  crime,  no  sex 
offenses,  and  1  DUI. 


*  A  "technical  violation"  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  is 

any  violation   of   parole  conditions   other   than   a   new  arrest  and 

going  whereabouts  unknown. 

**  If  I  were  to  define  recidivism  in  a  different  way  (as  a 
revocation  due  to  a  new  arrest  only),  the  rate  is  more  favorable. 
Of  the  54  parolees  studied,  only  11  were  revoked  for  a  new 
arrest,  or  20%. 
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The  small  size  of  my  study  group  prohibits  me  from 
"predicting"  the  parolee  that  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a 
residential  program,  yet  the  data  does  suggest  that  program 
success  means  paTole  success:  80%  of  those  who  completed  the 
program  were  successful  on  parole. 

The  15  who  completed  the  program's,  as  compared  to  all  of 
those  placed  at  residential  programs,  were  more  often  white, 
slightly  more  formally  educated,  less  drug  and  alcohol  abusing; 
with  slightly  fewer  prior  commitments,  slightly  less  time  served 
prior  to  this  parole,  and  slightly  more  likely  to  be  person  crime 
offenders  as  opposed  to  property  offenders.  Those  that 
successfully  completed  the  program  spent  an  average  of  3.6  months 
at  the  program. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Massachusetts  Parole  Board  paroles  more  offenders  with 
serious  needs  and  risks  to  its  residential  programs.  With  this 
in  mind,  and  taking  into  consideration  studies  conducted  in  other 
states,  the  recidivism  rate  of  61%  is  not  particularly  high.  The. 
recidivism  rate  of  20%  for  those  who  complete  the  residential 
program  is  encouraging.  Discouraging  are  the  25  cases  (46%)  who 
abandon  the  program  before  completion. 

Certain  kinds  of  programs  are  right"  "for  certain  kinds  of 
parolees.  While  we  have  identified  who  we  are  sending  to  our 
programs,  we  send  them  to  so  many  different  programs  (the  54 
parolees  in  this  study  used  27  different  programs)  that  trying  to 
match  up  placement  with  probable  program  success  and, 
consequently,  parole  success  is  a  monumental  task.  Referral  to 
the  Halfway  Back  and  MassCAPP  programs  has  been  clarified. 
Evaluations  of  other  programs  and  criteria  for  referral  are  not 
presently  available.  Perhaps  interviews  could  be  set  up  with  the 
directors  of  all  the  programs  we  use  and  an  informal  manual  be 
written  clarifying  which  type  of  parolee  seems  to  do  well  at  each 
program. 

In  any  event,  formal  policy  on  the  Board's  use  of 
residential  programs  is  lacking.  According  to  present  written 
policy  for  programs  other  than  MassCAPP  and  Halfway  Back,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  placement  in  a  program  is  a  housing/employment 
alternative  or  a  real  effort  to  treat  the  particular  problems  of 
a  parolee.  Informal  policy  is  that  those  inmates  with  severe 
substance  abuse  problems  are  referred  to  residential  programs. 
Should  this  be  formalized?  Also,  are  the  residential  programs 
perhaps  being  used  to  give  a  "pre-release"  experience  to  an 
inmate  who  hasn't  benefitted  from  one?  Do  the  programs  know  this 
and  are  they  prepared  for  the  kind  of  offender  we  are  sending 
them?  Clear  criteria  should  be  established  for  whom  we  parole  to 
residential  programs,  keeping  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the 
inmate  and  the  residential  program  itself.     There  is  a  great  deal 
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of  difference  between  a  very  clinical  program  in  a  hospital 
setting  and  a  halfway  house  that  offers  structure  but  no 
particular  treatment  focus.  Our  grant  with  NISA  will  also  aid  us 
in  defining  overall  criteria  and  policy  for  placement  and  use  of 
residential  programs. 

The  use  of  the  special  condition  "Must  Complete  Program" 
should  also  be  clarified.  First,  although  Board  Members  and 
Institutional  Staff  concur  that  this  condition  is  assumed  when  a 
person  is  sent  to  a  residential  program,  it  is  often  not  written 
on  the  release  vote  sheet,  and  is  therefore  inconsistently 
applied.  Second,  this  special  condition  seems  to  misunderstand 
the  voluntary  nature  of  treatment  in  most  residential  programs. 
For  example,  a  patient  in  the  Addictions  Unit  at  Rutland  Heights 
Hospital  can  be  discharged  at  any  time,  although  the  program  is 
typically  completed  in  21  days. 

Finally,  the  entire  area  of  residential  program  follow-up 
merits  further  study.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  find  the  figures, 
but  to  explain  them  is  another  matter.  Why  are  such  a  large 
proportion  of  parolees  abandoning  the  programs?  Were  they  really 
"committed"  to  addressing  their  particular  problem?  Were  they 
really  ready  for  release?  Was  the  program  somehow  deficient  in 
reaching  out  to  them?  Were  appropriate  services  provided?  These 
are  all  possible  explanations.  More  research  needs  to  be 
conducted  to  determine  how  these  residential  settings  can  be  most 
effectively  used  by  the  Parole  Board. 
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APPENDIX 

DATA  SHEET,    PAGE  1 
Residential  Program  Study 

Name 

Last  First 
Address  prior  to  incarceration:   

City  State 

Institution  Number: 


DOB:   /  /  

Sex:    (l)male  (2)   female    (9)  unk 


Race:    (1)  white    (2)  black    (3)  hispanic    (4)  other 

(9)  unk 


Marital  status:    (1)   never  married    (2)  married 

(3)  divorced    (4)  widowed    (5)  separated   

( 6 )  common  law        ( 9 )  unknown   


Number  of  children:    (99)  unknown 

Educational  level:     (1)   less  than  H.S.  graduate    (2)  GED 

(3)  H.S.    (4)   some  college    (9)  unknown   


History  of  alcohol  abuse:   (1)  yes    (2)  no    (9)  unk   

History  of  drug  abuse:   (1)  yes    (2)   no   (9)  unk   

If  yes,  which  drug(s)   

History  of  mental  illness:    (1)  yes    (2)  no    (9)  unk   

Governing  offense:   (1)  property    (2)  personal    (3)  drug 

(4)   sex  offense    (5)  Driving  under  the  influence   

(6)  other         (9)  unknown 


Number  of  prior  adult  committments:         (99)  unknown 

Age  at  first  adult  committment:         (99)  unknown 

Number  of  prior  parole  supervisions:         (99)  unknown 

Number  of  prior  parole  revocations:         (99)  unknown 

Time  served  in  months  before  present  parole:         (99)  unknown 

Age  at  release:  (99)  unknown 

Release  date:    _/  /_ 

Institution  released  from: 


DATA  SHEET,    PAGE  2 
RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAM  STUDY 

Conditions  for  parole  release: 

1)  

2)  

3)  

4)  

Name  of  residential  program:   

Treatment  received  at  program: 

(1)  mental  health    (2)  drug    (3)  alcohol   

(4)  counseling    (5)  educational    (6)  vocational   

(7)   special  needs    (8)  other    (9)  unknown   

Total  number  of  months  at  residential  program:         (99)  unknown 

Current  program  status:   (1)  still  enrolled    7 

(2)  completed  program    (date  completed:    _/  /  )  \ 

(3)  transferred  to  another  program   (date  transferred:  /  /  ) -- 

(4)  revoked    (5)  abandoned  program  (date  abandoned:  /  /  ) 

( 9 )  unknown 


Current  parole  status:   (1)  active    (2)  case  closed 

(3)   revocation  (9)  unknown 


If  revoked,  date  warrant  was  issued:  /  /_ 

Total  number  of  months  on  parole:    (99)  unknown 

Reason(s)  for  revocation: 

(1)  new  arrest   

(2)  technical  violation    (which?)   

(3)  whereabouts  unknown   

(9)  unknown 


If  new  arrest,    type  of  crime: (1)    property    (2)  personal 

(3)  drug    (4)  sex  offense   

(5)  Driving  under  the  influence    (6)  other          (9)  unknown 


Subject's  Last  P.O.:  Name   

Region    District 


